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Island Masters present eight very special albums from the Antilles catalogue, 
now available on CD, Vinyl (limited edition only) and Cassette, at excellent new lower prices. 
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Cornetist and Chicagoan Jimmy McPartland 
died on 12 March, three days before his 84th birthday, at his 
home in New York. He was one of the last survivors of the 
Chicago jazz environment of the 1920s, his career getting off 
to an illustrious start: at the age of 17, he was asked to be the 
replacement for Bix Beiderbecke in the Wolverines. Jimmy 
later remembered an encomium from Bix himself: “I like you, 
kid. You’ve got my sound but you don’t copy my phrases." 

Although he made his name with Ben Pollack’s orchestra in 
the 20s, McPartland spent most of his career as a freelance or as 
leader of his own small groups. He met and married the 
English pianist Marian Turner in 1944 while on tour in 
Europe, and they often worked together. Jimmy had some of 
Beiderbecke’s fine lyricism, but his pointed swing and waste- 

among the most distinctive of those musicians who pursued 
the spirit of traditional Chicagoan jazz, working regularly into 
the 80s, until failing health finally restricted his activities. 

When he passed away, Jimmy was listening to his favourite 
album, the beautiful 1953 Brunswick session usually known as 
Shades Of Bix. It’s still a lovely testament to a great player. * 


The Chicag o-born saxophonist Bud Freeman passed 
away on 16 March, a few days after the death of his old 
colleague from both the Austin High School Gang and Ben 
Pollack’s orchestra, Jimmy McPartland. Bud’s health had been 
in decline for some time, and he had almost lost his sight, but 
until then this spry and dapper man had played with 
undiminished swing and enjoyment for 60 years. 

It’s almost been forgotten how much of a pioneer Bud 
Freeman was. Although he scarcely had the influence of 

veloped at the same time as Hawkins was perfecting his own 
methods: his earliest records with the McKenzie-Condon 
Chicagoans and Red Nichols are unmistakably Bud, and by 
1933, when he made his famous showcase record of “The Eel” 
with Eddie Condon, the Freeman manner was already fully- 
formed. His leathery sound was lean, but surrendered little in 
its rhythmic momentum to the prevailing winds of Hawkins, 
and it influenced many white saxophonists in the generation 

and though he sought out less challenging company than the 
restless Hawkins, his methods proved as durable. He once 

little outward effect on his music: strong, uncomplicated, 
elegant in a hardy way. His truest heir might have been Zoot 

Bud lived in London during the 70s, and left many friends 
when he returned to Chicago for his final years. He also leaves 
a recorded legacy with Tommy Dorsey, Benny Goodman, Jack 
Teagarden and countless others - including Coleman Haw- 
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Ralph Moore 


Moore better blues 


Horace Silver, Roy Haynes, Freddie Hubbard, Dizzy Gillespie. But now, he tells Karen Bennett, he’s ready to go it alone. 


I asked Ralph Moore if a band he had recently gigged 
with as a sideman was defunct. 

“All bands are defunct until further notice,” he replied 
philosophically. Or was it a cynical response? Realistic? 
Fatalistic? Ahh, evasive. There’s just no telling with Ralph: 
he’s radical in his own sweet way. 

Certainly no one would label his playing radical; Brian 
Morton, reviewing Furthermore in Wire 82/3 notes, “Moore, as 
well as being dazzlingly virtuosic, is also a very tender player”. 
But the particular excellence of Moore’s playing is radical, and 
it puts him, paradoxically, in a grey area. Mention Moore 
among musicians and jazz aficionados and there is a deep nod 
of acknowledgement. Let Moore walk into a club in New York 
with his horn in tow, and he is immediately asked to sit in. So 
where’s the big record deal, the promotional blitz, the bucks? 

Ralph doesn’t wanna talk about it. Well, he does, but he’s 
decided discretion is the better part of valour. He’s acutely 
aware of the vicissitudes of the business, and this may be why 
he often appears to have an ironic gleam in his eye. The elfin 
face seems to be saying, “You can’t fool me. I know the real 
deal.” Moore has decided that investing energy in what 
everybody else wants, says, and does is a total waste. 

“I think a lot of musicians are very frustrated right now, 
because they feel they can’t get in on anything that’s going 
down. I say, there’s nothing going down! The only thing 
that’s going down is what you make go down. You know, 
you’ve gotta call a spade a spade sometimes, and, you pull your 
horn out, damn it, play it! Don’t be humble now. When you 
get off the bandstand, then you can be humble. My personality 


is not like that, but I finally feel that I sort of have control of 
my destiny. OK, so I’m not the greatest tenor saxophone 
player; I’m not the worst. I don’t have to try to be the greatest. 
I don’t have to live up to anybody else’s standards, you know, I 
don’t have to feel crushed about the way I played my last solo. 
If they don’t like it, the hell with them. And this (attitude) 
sort of frees me up, it frees my mind up.” 

If you think that Moore is espousing a careless attitude 

yet, listen to him play. Though not exactly a youngster at 34, 
Moore exhibits the rare combination of wisdom and passion 

a word often used to describe his playing, and it is accurate: his 
often unpredictable lines are supple and imaginative; his 
fluency is never a gratuitous show of breathing technique — 
Moore will lay out rather than resort to affectation. And herein 
lies another hallmark of his playing: the spaces he leaves are as 
effective as the notes he takes, and in an era when many other 
young sax players seem to have become addicted to slurring, 
Moore takes the notes. Listen to his sparkling solo intro to 
“Bewitched, Bothered And Bewildered” on Round Trip as 

Moore has 20 years’ legwork behind him. He’s been in New 
York for the last ten, and he started playing at age 13 while 
still in London, where he was born. His mother (and uncle) 
were tap dancers, and music was part of the daily milieu. 
Ralph (who had already been “wearing the grooves off’ his 
mom’s Louis Armstrong records) attended Kennington Boys’ 
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“Moondog! Giving a concert at BAM on 
Thursday!! Joel, somebody is pulling your leg. Moondog died 
years ago! The guy they got to conduct the orchestra must be a 
fake Moondog or something! Get real!” 

The semi-solonic voice on the other end of the phone was 
my old boss, Bob Porter. While at college, I managed his 
all-jazz record store in my home town of North Bergen, New 

jazz show on WBGO/Newark for some inside dope. Before 1 
Elmo Hope!” Click. 

“Moondog? Didn’t he die a few years back?” I am at 
Rutgers/Newark’s Institute of Jazz Studies speaking to Dan 
Morgenstern, distinguished critic and director of this massive 
archive. Morgenstern, however, has no theory of fake Moon- 
dogs. Instead, he pulls out two folders marked "MOONDOG” 

is from the tabloid New York Enquirer , dated 9 July, 1956. 
The front page proclaims, in a type usually reserved for serial 


killers, “THEY CALL ME MOONDOG!”. Below is a picture 
of a blind man with a cane walking in Midtown Manhattan 
dressed as a Viking. To the right of his head is another 
headline: “ ‘It ain’t no sin to sing’, moans Presley.” 

A week later, I am waiting in the lobby of the Carlton Hotel 
in mid-Manhattan, listening to a Pakistani desk clerk argue 
with the Israeli bellboy in staccato broken English. Then the 
elevator doors open and out comes a six-foot man dressed in 
brown pants and sweater wearing a neat prophet-length white 

blind eyes stared out at me from my record collection and 
whom I passed as a teenager on my first solo flights into 

Moondog, a fixture on New York City streets playing 
homemade triangular drums and selling his poetry from the 
late 40s to the early 70s, returned recently to New York for 
the first time in 15 years to conduct the Brooklyn Philharmo¬ 
nic Chamber Orchestra in a programme of his music as part of 
the New Music America festival. When festival organizer Yale 
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Evelev discovered that Moondog had been living in a small 
town in West Germany since the mid-70s, he invited him to 
participate in a festival renowned for an eclecticism that 
accommodates Philip Glass as well as the thrash band Blind 
Idiot God. Thinking of him as a near-forgotten figure, Evelev 
was overwhelmed by the public response that made Moondog’s 
performance the most widely covered event of the festival. 

"Maybe it takes New York 15 years to miss you,” said 
Moondog, obviously enjoying all the attention he was receiv¬ 
ing. For New Yorkers who remember him as the oddly noble 
figure in Viking helmet and army blankets, he is a signifier of 
another epoch in the life of New York; perhaps no gentler but, 
at least, where civil life functioned by an unwritten code of fair 
play. Moondog’s story, as it was covered in the local papers, 
was about the freedom of the city - where a man could live and 

A 1953 article in Colliers tells its readers: “Moondog doesn’t 
have to play on the streets, but he seemingly has no intention 
of leaving them. ‘I like to flaunt convention’, he says.” 
Convention in early 50s New York is chasing the ‘Reds’ out of 
CCNY and the public schools. It is waiting for the Korean 
War to end and using the GI Bill to buy one small Cape Cod 
out of thousands rising out of an old Long Island potato field. 
Fifty percent of all women are married by age 19 in 1953. The 
restaurant that people line up for is Toots Shoor, which serves 
guy-type food and caters to the baseball and boxing crowds. 

Moondog is the negation of the Organization Man and, 

tie and square pad in Levittown. He calls his music 
“snaketime”, plays homemade instruments called “oo”, “trim- 
bas” and “uni” and hands out poetry that some derisively call 
“Moondoggerel”: "Go commercial ”, cried the prostitutes, in every 
calling. I "Sell your soul, but sell yourself. Get with it. Stop the 
stalling. ” 

The transformation of one Louis Hardin, 

called Moondog begins on 4 July, 1932 in Hurley, Missouri. 
“I picked up a dynamite cap on a railroad track after a flood 
and pounded on it. It exploded in my face." The 16-year-old 
high school drummer was totally blind. “At first I didn’t want 
to live,” Moondog told a reporter in 1944. “Everyone pitied 
me. That’s exactly what they shouldn’t have done.” Moondog 
went to the Iowa School for the Blind and received formal 
training in violin, viola, pipe organ and singing. 

After Iowa, he worked on his father’s farm for five years. In 
1943, he decided to go to New York City, as he envisioned the 
city as a Mecca for composers. He survived, initially, by 
posing in art schools. He spent most of his time, however, 
composing on a small organ in a tiny room in the Hell’s 
Kitchen district. Taking to wearing a cape and monk’s hood 
and sporting a long dark beard in the midst of World War II 
austerity, Moondog must have piqued the curiosity of New 
York Philharmonic conductor Artur Rodzinski when he saw 
him standing at the entrance to Carnegie Hall. “Today, I had a 

























great shock”, he told his wife Halina, “I saw a person with the 
face of Christ.” Rodzinski permitted Moondog to attend the 
rehearsals of the orchestra. 

The Rodzinskis were so taken by this young, intense blind 
man that they invited him to stay at their Fifth Avenue 

from accepting this offer. “I didn’t accept it,” Moondog told 
me with some bemusement in his voice, “1 don’t know why - 
too proud or independent or something. Halina even took me 
to the eye doctor and brought me to Julliard to get m 
lessons.” At the same time, Moondog’s attire became more and 
more bizarre, shifting from hoods to army blankets. “I started 
changing my clothes little by little,” Moondog recalled, “and 
one day Artur said: ‘Louie, I’d like to have a long talk about 
your clothes’. A few weeks later, one of the violinists came by 
and said: ‘Louis, you can’t come back to rehearsals unless you 
change your clothes to a conventional style. This is a message 
from Bruno Zarato, the Philharmonic’s manager.' ” Moondog, 
who imagined himself a "European in exile”, refused to 
conform to the fashion codes of the orchestral world he aspired 
to and headed towards two decades on the streets of New 

Louis Hardin took the name Moondog in 1947, in honour 
of his dog back in Hurley “who used to howl at the moon more 
than any dog I knew of'. In 1948, talk of atomic war caused 
him to flee to the West Coast. He made it to Los Angeles, 
played a piano piece at the Million Dollar Theatre opposite 
Duke Ellington, but the press confused him with “Nature 
Boy” - a novelty act of the period who dressed like Bomba the 
Jungle Boy and wrote the eponymous song that Nat King 
Cole made famous. The first glimmerings of freakdom are 
obvious in the headlines from that tour of the West and 
Midwest: “Blind, Bearded Apostle of New Dance Rhythm 
Startles Moline”, “Povo Citizens Gape at ‘Moondog’ Getup", 
and “Match for Nature Boy Sells His Music Here” are a few of 
the typical headlines. 

Returning to New York City in 1949 and finding that 

another “Nature Boy”, Moondog started playing his drums in 
the streets around Times Square. He so 
Sixth Avenue around the Fifties (this v 
years). A few blocks away, bebop musi 
along Fifty-Second Street. Moondog st 
of a cult figure for the musicians w 
Street”. One night Charlie Parker dropped by Moondog’s 
corner, heard his drums and suggested that they record 
together; but Parker died soon after this meeting. 

Moondog recorded quite extensively in the period between 
the late 40s and early 50s. Tony Schwartz, a young audio 
engineer with a bulky Telefunken recorder, brought Moondog 
to the attention of Epic Records, who released a 45rpm EP in 
1953. Prestige, one of the primary documenters of bebop, 
released three LPs of Moondog’s music. These albums, ex¬ 
tremely rare today, feature Moondog’s “snaketime music", 
(named because of their odd, “snaking” time signatures), 
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percussion pieces and street documentary recordings. The 
most legendary of the latter is of Moondog playing a flute duet 
with the steam whistle of the HMS Queen Mary. 

By the time of the Epic EP, Moondog had taken to 
wearing full Viking regalia. New York was, in the early 50s, 
still a city with nine daily papers and many column inches to 
fill. He is referred to as a “sidewalk Mozart” by one columnist 
and is compared to a street musician in an Oriental Bazaar. He 
becomes something of an adjunct to the bop world, which is, 
in the days before Elvis, the only unsquare show in town. The 
New York Enquirer dubs him “The prophet of ‘the progressive 
jazz idiom’ ". The history of his nickname is now attributed to 
American Indians, with whom (it is claimed) he learned his 
drum technique. It is even reported that he tells reporters that 
his home land is “Sasnak” (Kansas spelt backward). "How was I 
to know that newsmen take the world for granted? / How was I to 
know the neu>s they deign to print is slanted?", laments Moondog 
in one of his couplets of the period. 

Moondog achieved national notoriety in 1954 when he sued 
disc jockey Allan Freed in a $100,000 damage suit for the 
misuse of his art. Freed, who is generally credited with coining 
the term ‘rock and roll’ and introducing white youth to sounds 
of black R&B, had proclaimed himself “King of the Moondog- 
gers" on his WINS “House of Moondoggers” radio show and 
was using the Moondog Symphony as his theme. An article 
published in Our World magazine shows a photo of Moondog 
picketing on the streets with a sandwich board that proclaims 
"WINS UNFAIR” and “I AM MOONDOG”. A 24 Novem¬ 
ber, 1954 article in the New York Times reports on the 
introduction of Moondog’s music as evidence in the court 
hearings: “As the musical melange of jungle sounds, plus 
harmonies that sounded like melodies from a Chinese mambo 
and clattering chopsticks, poured from a portable phonograph 
and echoed throughout the chambers, Justice Walter buried 
his face behind a handkerchief.” Moondog did, however, win 
his case and Freed went on to a brief, mercurial career without 
his old moniker. Only with his return to New York did 
Moondog learn what may have influenced the judge’s surpris¬ 
ing ruling: “Igor Stravinsky knew about me and called up the 
judge and told him, 'You must take this man seriously, he’s a 
fine composer’. Imagine that!” 

There were others in a position to help Moondog, but the 
criterion always seemed to include the cashing in of his Viking 
garb and army blankets. He appeared on Steve Allen’s TV 
show and he arranged an album of Mother Goose rhymes for a 
pre-My Fair Lady Julie Andrews for Angel records, but none of 

series of fleabag hotels and spent most of the money he made 
on the streets on copyists who could translate his braille scores 
into musical notation. He had gone beyond his madrigals, 
percussion pieces and snaketime - he was devoting his time to 
full-blown classical pieces written tonally and in counterpoint, 
but no orchestra was willing to play his music. 

Although he spent the 50s in almost total isolation from 
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DANIEL PONCE “CHANGO TE LLAMA” 
Curan percussionist, Daniel Ponce has enlivened rock 
and jazz sessions by Mick Jagger, Herbie Hancock and 
scores of others. Featuring some of the top Latin 
musicians of the nineties, the album covers salsa, big 
band jazz and latin roots. Produced by Oscar 
Hernandaz, Ponce combines his Latin dance heritage 
with jazz influences, creating a stunning recording 
which will excite the listener and allow the world to hear 
a true virtuoso at work. 
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This premier album is now available in the U.K. First 
released on their own label in the U.S., Carabali soon 
found favour with Latin and jazz D.J.’s here in the U.K. 
and in Europe. The band includes some of the finest 
Latin players on the New York scene and their gigs in 
the U.K. were sellouts. Members of Carabali have 
featured in the live groups and recording of Rafael de 
Jesus, Ray Barretto, Celia Cruz, Willie Colon, Johnny 
Pachero, Spyro Gyra, Ruben Blades and Philip Glass. 
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other classical composers, in the 60s he became friendly with a 
group of men who would shape the classical world of the 80s - 
Philip Glass, Steven Reich and Terry Riley, with Moondog 
dubbing this musical circle as “The Manhattan Four”. As 
refugees from the oppressiveness of the dominant serial 
composers, these young iconoclasts must have seen the older 
composer as a fellow traveller. Glass’s use of simple melodic 

seem to have roots in Moondog’s compositions. 

Moondog was finally afforded the opportunity to record his 
classical music when he was signed to a Columbia Masterwork 
contract in 1969. A crack studio orchestra plays his works 
with Moondog conducting and playing his battery of home¬ 
made percussion. The album would be in Columbia’s cata¬ 
logue for 17 years, selling 40,000 copies - remarkable for a 
composer whose works were never performed in public. 
Moondog, a favourite of the boppers, was now taken up by 
rock musicians. Janis Joplin records his “All Is Loneliness” on 
her first album and called the composer “a beautiful cat” in the 
liner notes. The band Insect Trust (featuring music critic 
Robert Palmer on reeds) recorded “Be A Hobo" on their 
Hoboken Saturday Night album. 

This interest in his songs encouraged Moondog to write 
madrigals again and, in 1971, he records an album’s worth. 
However, with Columbia failing to promote the album, it did 
poorly and Moondog was dropped from the label. By now, the 
novelty of Moondog began wearing off. The man whom the 
Miami Herald once dubbed a “pre-Beatnik” began looking 
positively mainstream. The appearance of hippies made a 
bearded man in an army blanket rather a common sight on the 
streets. And with New York City entering a Golden Age of 
Speed and Heroin that sent many of its old Bohemians and 
Beatniks fleeing, the streets became less and less safe for a 
blind man. 

Moondog’s new phase began when he went to 
Frankfurt in 1974 to perform a series of concerts. He was on 
the streets (dressed, of course, in his familiar Viking garb) 
selling his poetry when a 27-year-old geology student named 
Ilona Goebel saw him. She, like other passersby, took him for 
a crazy person. Soon afterwards, she saw, and later bought, his 
Columbia orchestral album and was startled by what she 
heard. She invited Moondog to her home in Oer-Erkenschwick 
and this is where he has been since then. 

Ms Goebel, after a good deal of prodding, convinced 
Moondog to give up his helmet, spear and army blankets. 
“You’re either a fashion designer or a composer,” she told him 
and Moondog chose the latter, though in gradual increments. 
Goebel became the heroine in Moondog’s life - she is his 
agent, producer, manager, transcriber and life companion. She 
formed Managram, a publishing company that makes his 

that plagued him in his New York days. Although his music is 
not performed as much as he’d wish, symphonies have finally 
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Subscribing’s good for you, good for us, good for one year. A 
sensible way to save on cover price, a shrewd method of 
making sure you get a regular supply of the smartest magazine 
since the News Chronicle. But if you need a little more 
arm-twisting to put you in the mood to get your cheque-book 
out, this month we’re offering first-time subscribers the 
chance to collect a fine new release from the catalogues of 
BMG Novus and Bluebird. 

You can take your pick of one of these four estimable sets: 

Bradford/Carter/Tapscott - West Coast Hot 
plus Arthur B/ylht! 

Sonny Rollins - On The Outside 
Steve Lacy & Mai Waldron - Hot House 

Old Paris pals in thtir latest duologue - intense, cool and blue meditations. 

Carmen McRae - Sarah Dedicated To You 

Here’s what you do: fill in the form inside this issue. Write on 
the reverse either West Coast, Rollins, Lacy-Mal or Carmen 

to denote your choice. Then send it, together with cheque, 
card number or what-have-you, to our headquarters. Please be 
patient about getting your disc — they have to be ordered up! 

BEAT THE DEADLINE - OFFER CLOSES ON FRIDAY 17 MAY! 


Wire. You’ve got the magazine. All you need is the coffee table. 
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MCA/Impulse! MCAD 42001 

May, June 1961. With Eric Dolphy, McCoy Tyner, Reggie Workman, 


MCA Impulse! MCAD 5887 

Mostly November 1961. As above plus Garvin Bushell, Ahmed Abdul- 
Malik, Roy Haynes and others. 


courtesy of Dolphy’s arrangement; and for “Greensleeves”, a 
waltztime soprano feature in the style of “My Favourite 

70s, added alternate takes of these plus the previously 
unreleased "Song Of Tire Underground Railroad”, which 

Trane's Modes. 


A composite entry to include the remaining Village Vanguard 
tracks, scattered over these three albums. (Impressions and 
Trane’s Modes also have two tracks each from other sessions.) 
MCA would be doing us all a service if they'd issue a 
definitive, night-by-night CD set of Coltrane’s complete 1961 
Village Vanguard sessions. Taken together, they offer a 
fascinating account of Trane at work, experimenting with 
different line-ups, arrangements and instrumentation (includ¬ 
ing oud, oboe and contrabassoon). Highlights include the 
three versions of “Impressions”, two further versions of “Spir¬ 
itual”, two versions of “India” and the 18-minute “Untitled 
Original”, which was to reappear four years later as “Brazilia”. 


MCA/Impulse! MCAD 39136 

November 1961. With Eric Dolphy, McCoy Tyner, Reggie Workman, 
Jimmy Garrison, ElvinJones. 

First recorded evidence of the group notoriously denounced in 
Down Beat by John “call me reactionary” Tynan as “musical 
nonsense”, “gobbledegook” and “anti-jazz”. In fact, the music 

Coltrane, was intended to evoke “the original emotional 

clarinet preaching brief, lyrical solos over the rhythm section's 
stately sway. After “Softly As In A Morning Sunrise”, another 

record closes on the controversial “ChasinHThe Trane”, dismis¬ 
sed by critic Ira Gitler as “one long air leak”. Coltrane actually 
displays phenomenal control (plus what he’d learned from 

through 16 minutes of headlong blues, kicked along by Jones’s 


COLTRANE 
MCA Impulse! MCAD 5883 

April, June 1962. With McCoy Tyner, Jimmy Garrison, Elvin Jones. 

The first complete recording by what would become the classic 
Coltrane quartet, Garrison having replaced Workman on bass 
early in 1962. The outstanding track here is “Out Of This 
World”, Coltrane’s majestic reworking of the 40s pop stan¬ 
dard: the tenor streams out like an imperial banner over the 

aiming higher still, would rarely attain. 


MCA/Impulse! MCAD 39103 

September 1962. With Duke Ellington, Aaron Bell, Sam Woodyard, 

Jimmy Garrison, Elvin Jones. 

Years later Coltrane told Frank Kofsky that, in 1962, trying to 









COLTRANE 


improve his mouthpiece, he’d ruined it and for a while felt 
unable to play “that certain fast thing I was reaching for”. As a 
result he was happy to go along with producer Bob Thiele’s 
suggestion to “diversify” a little, recording this meeting with 
Ellington, the Ballads album and a session with singer Johnny 
Hartman. Critical opinion is sharply divided on the value of 
these projects, but the ravishing “In A Sentimental Mood” 
which opens the Ellington record is undeniably a masterpiece 
and the rest of the encounter never less than intriguing. 

LIVE AT BIRDLAND 
MCA/Impulse! MCAD 33109 

October, November 1963. As Coltrane. 

Not all live, as two of the five tracks here were studio 
recordings. Of the live cuts, “Afro Blue” and (to a lesser 
degree) “The Promise” are “My Favourite Things” three years 
on, Coltrane’s soprano now singing and wailing like a banshee 
over a choppy, thrashing rhythm-sea in which Jones’s cymbals 
are a relentless, stinging spray; and “I Want To Talk About 
You” is itself five years on, Trane unstitching traditional 
ballad form with probing, sinuous lines and capping it all with 
an extended coda on solo tenor. Highlight of the studio tracks 
is “Alabama”, Coltrane’s response to the bombing of a black 
church in that state which left four children dead. His pacific 
nature could rarely have been as tested, but there’s no trace of 
anger here; rather an almost godlike sigh of pity, the tenor 
addressing the tragedy with sombre grief and immense 
dignity. 

CRESCENT 
MCA/Impulse! MCAFD5889 

April, June 1964. As Coltrane. 

The music on Crescent sounds suffused with melancholia. On 
—the title track, the soaring joy of “Out Of This World” has 
become introspective and uncertain, while “Wise One” and 
“Lonnie’s Lament” are two of Coltrane’s most sorrowful 
ballads, each haunted by the tenor’s poignant cry. Even the 
closing “The Drum Thing”, a feature for Elvin Jones, begins 
and ends with a distracted, mournful tenor theme which sits 
oddly with the beautifully-controlled flurries of the central 
drum solo. There have been suggestions that Coltrane under¬ 
went a spiritual crisis before the reaffirmation of A Love 
Supreme , and Crescent could well be the record of a man stricken 
by doubt (though there’s no let up in musical discipline); jazz 
distilled from the dark hour that comes before the dawn. 

A LOVE SUPREME 
MCA/Impulse! DMCL 1648 

December 1964. As Coltrane. 

The concept album! The gold disc! The mantle of “The 
Greatest Jazz Album Ever Made”! A Love Supreme now lies 
buried, perhaps irretrievably, beneath the burden of history 


and myth. Part of its appeal at the time was the belief that it 
represented Coltrane’s definitive statement on his musical and 
spiritual quest. With hindsight, we can see it was only a 
station on the way and a problematic one at that, given that 
the studio LP’s rather hermetic air of attainment was quickly 
dispelled by the more passion-wracked live version with which 
the quartet toured Europe in 1965 (best heard on the France’s 
Concert label CD). If A Love Supreme was the hiatus of calm 
that came “through the storm and after the rain”, still 
Coltrane’s quest was by no means over. 

THE JOHN COLTRANE QUARTET PLAYS 
MCA/Impulse! MCAD 33110 

As a spiritual statement The John Coltrane Quartet Plays may 
have seemed like an anti-climax after A Love Supreme's visit to 
the mountain-top, but in musical terms it was one of 
Coltrane’s strongest shots thus far. “Chim Chim Cheree” is the 
most refined, and powerful, extension of the soprano adven¬ 
ture launched by “My Favourite Things”; “Brazilia” has Trane 
and Jones exhorting each other to new heights; “Nature Boy” 
and “Song Of Praise” recapture both the positive elan that 
Crescent lacked and the refreshing sense of new areas still to 
explore, which A Love Supreme had partly sacrificed in its 
attempt at apotheosis. As the title suggests, on this record the 
quartet plays. 

TO THE BEAT OF A DIFFERENT 
DRUMMER 

1963, 1965. As Coltrane, except Roy Haynes replaces Elvin Jones. 

Coltrane’s 1966 declaration that “Roy Haynes is one .of the 
best drummers I’ve ever worked with" explains why he’d 
always turn first to Haynes whenever Elvin Jones was unavail¬ 
able. “Elvin’s feeling was a driving force,” Trane added, “Roy’s 
was more of a spreading, a permeating”: or, as Brian Priestley 
put it in his excellent John Coltrane monograph (Apollo), 
Haynes’s forte was “setting up an intellectual discussion with 
Trane rather than Elvin’s overwhelming oratory". You can 
hear the difference Haynes makes in this compilation oftheone 
1965 and two 1963 dates on which he took over the drum 
chair - and a further bonus comes with previously unreleased 
takes of “After The Crescent”, “One Down, One Up" and 
“Impressions”. There’s certainly less of an obsessive edge to the 
faster tracks, while Haynes’s discretion on “Dear Lord” and 
"After The Rain” helps to make them two of Coltrane’s most 
affecting ballads. 

NB: A Love Supreme is the only Coltrane CD on Impulse! to 
have had an official UK release; but all the above have been 
released on CD in the US and most have been imported and 
distributed in the UK by New Note Distribution. * 
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a pair of CHARLIES 




book - dedicated to Charlie Parker. Photo by John Stoddart. 


weeks younger than Bob Dylan - and you might say he looks 
his age. His hair has the colour of fine silver, and his face, with 
its hollowed-out cheeks and tired eyes, looks about to fold in 
on itself. When he moves, his limbs seem strangely loose in 
their sockets, as if he were as delicate as a doll. His handshake 
is so tentative that you feel it was wrong to have touched him. 
But he’s the drummer in the most famous of groups, and he’s 
not long since completed one of the lengthiest of many world 

Nobody who writes or talks about rock ever has a bad word 
for Charlie Watts. Whatever depths The Rolling Stones may 
have sunk to in, say, the last 20 years, Charlie’s always been 
exempt from criticism. He doesn’t like to be singled out, 
either as recipient of praise or as interview subject, but he 
usually is, and he always deserves it. His principles - of 
simplicity, playing for the band, and maintaining good time - 
are the only credos a rock drummer needs: his greatness is 
rooted in a simple lack of ambition to do more than that. And 
yet, like any master instrumentalist, he is inimitable. Steel 
Wheels, the group’s applauded reunion record of 1989, is the 
most conventional and untroubling of all their albums, but 
underneath the mature-rock-music is the undiminished power 
of the Watts groove, an individual beat that seems able to 
survive any digital neutering. 

In his other life, we know Charlie as a jazz man. It’s six 

big band that corralled a couple of generations of British 
giants. It lasted for a week at Ronnie Scott’s, a European 
sojourn and a couple of American visits. No studio records. 
But now he has another little project: a reprint of a tiny book 









rs ago, Ode To A High-Flying Bird , a 
tribute to Charlie Parker from a Charlie destined to be much 
more famous. If you wonder what the Watts pen can do, have 
a look at the back of Between The Buttons. 

To commemorate its reappearance, there is also a ten-inch 
record, From One Charlie .... where Watts underwrites the 
beat for a quintet in a small suite of compositions that 
elaborate on some of the themes in the book. Not much bebop 
as Bird spoke it, just a reflection on that music as modern 
hands and minds might approach it. But Charlie can fill in the 


i I listen to Charlie Parker now, what strikes me is how 
'ems. Even nearly 50 years later. If you hear him 

and I thought he was wonderful. I’m 50 now, and I hear him, 
and he’s wonderful. I don’t have any problems like that. At the 
same time as I bought my first record of him, I bought Johnny 
Dodds and his Washboard Band. And to me, they were both 
the same. I knew one was from New Orleans and dead, and the 
other was . . . well, he was dead too, but recently dead. I 
never had any trouble with modern and traditional. When I 
was young it was one big thing. We had the New Orleans 

J-A-double-S. 

I’ve never thought of it as avant garde. It might be new to 
your ears, but the labels don’t mean anything to me. He was a 
brilliant improviser and he still gives me the same thrill as 
when I was 12 years old. When he does a run, like one of 
Armstrong’s leaps, it’s still gives me a chill. When you think 
it was done on a badly-recorded disc, what it must have 
sounded like when he was there, playing in the room, what it 
was like physically feeling that sound - unbelievable, really. 
Have you heard the Dean Benedetti recordings? 

Those things have been legends for so long. The sad thing 
with Charlie Parker is that 90 per cent of the stuff was so badly 
recorded, it’s a joke. The Benedetti stuff is a joke, really, it’s 
like the Stones playing at the Colyer Club. Unfortunately, a 
lot of his stuff, the really classic stuff, is so badly recorded. The 
Verve stuff isn’t, that’s beautifully recorded. I’ve got reams of 
Parker bootlegs that are like handbag recordings. But that’s all 
there is left. 

I’ll tell you. Thirty years ago I wrote a book called Ode To A 
High-Flying Bird. Twenty-five years ago, a man from Beat 
Publications, which used to print the Rolling Stones Monthly , 
thought he’d got on to a good thing, ’cause John Lennon had 
A Spaniard In The Works out ... do you want to know all this, 
by the way? 

Right. So he printed up 20,000 and that was it. Ever since, 
people have been coming up to me and saying. I’d like to do 
something with your book. Great. All I want is that the colour 
quality is right. Nothing ever happened. Then a year ago, 


Mark Heyward said to me, I want to do it. I thought, this’ll 
never get off the ground. Six months later, he said, are you 
ready to see the proofs? I said, well, yeah . . . rejected them, 
but they got there. Then he said, why don’t you do a CD to go 
with it? I said, well, that’s boring, just having me talking 
about how it came about. I’d rather do some music. Not just 
some Charlie Parker songs, either. I thought about it, asked 
Peter King to write some stuff, and we went in and recorded 
seven tracks. Peter is the leader and he plays the part of Charlie 
Parker’s interpretations in the book. Gerard Presencer is the 
trumpeter, Brian Lemon is the pianist and my school friend 
David Green is on bass. Actually, I knew him before school. 
The music is like cameos of what’s in the book, just gives a 
flavour of the Parker quintet. It’s like a bop band, and then we 
do one mambo with strings on. 

1 think I should ask why you didn’t become a saxophonist. 

When I was 12 I made a saxophone out of a rolled-up 

keys! Then I got a book with the dots in, and that was hard 
. . . Peter told me he did the same thing, with a broom 
handle, and he marked all the notes off. He was probably one 
when he did that! I’m not a great stickler for things like that, 
though. I got around to learning drum rudiments while doing 
it for a living. 

You weren't really a trad fan, then? 

Well, yeah, but ... the first record I bought was Gerry 
Mulligan and “Walkin' Shoes”, but the first albums were 
Johnny Dodds and Teddy Buckner, and I always liked Louis 
Armstrong. But when I actually went out and got to the clubs, 
with the suit on, what I went to see wasn’t really trad. I never 
liked Ken Colyer — I loved playing there, which is what 
happened with the Stones, but I used to go to The Flamingo, 
the Florida Rooms, they were hip to me — Tony Kinsey with 
Bill LeSage, people like that. Phil Seaman, every drummer in 
London went to see him. Bobby Orr, we all wanted to play 
like him. Joe Harriott’s band. They were the bees knees. 

Then how come you didn't end up as a jazz drummer? 

I was never really good enough, I don’t think. You need a 
different sort of facility. And I got involved in a band - I like 
playing in bands. I don’t like being a bandleader as such, and 
I’m not interested in being one now. I’ve always been in a 
group of musicians who’d been booked as whatever we were 
called. I’ve never been in the book, like the MU book, as a 
drummer. Someone like Martin Drew, he’s in the book, you 
can book him, he has a huge facility to play — he can read 
perfect, play perfect ... I don’t have that. I’m not good 
enough to cover all those areas. I can romp along and swing 

the right place, but to do something for a certain number of 

harmonica players and guitar players than saxophonists. I was 
lucky that trends followed that, really. 






Wolfgang Puschnig, saxophonist and longti¬ 
me exile in Vienna from his native Carinthia, 
has found the way back to his roots. With 
American vocalist Linda Sharrock, Puschnig 
is presenting at Moers a project which inclu¬ 
des not only Jamaladeen Tacuma and The 
Three Man Band but also the Amstettner Musi- 
kanten led by Robert Pussecker. And it goes 
without saying that the 22 piece Carinthian 
wind orchestra Original MoosviertlerTrach- 
ten will be there too. 


Eugene Chadbourne was given carte blanche 
by the festival organizers, i.e., he was allo¬ 
wed to invite twelve musicians of his own 
choice. He selected, inter alia, long time asso¬ 
ciates of Frank Zappa, such as percussionist 
Jimmy Carl Black and keyboard player Don 
Preston, Brian Ritchie from the Violent Fem¬ 
mes, on up to Tony Trischka, universally 
acclaims as America's “King of the Banjo”. 

wmmmMm 

Mustafa Kandirali, clarinettist and the mega¬ 
star of the Turkish music scene (with 120 LP’s) 
- a performer capable of filling any football 
stadium in his homeland - has long been high 
on the list of “wants" for the Festival. A great 
deal of help provided by Turkish friends has 
finally made it possible to realize this dream. 




I his Whitsun, Moers celebrates 20 years of the Moers Jazz Festival. More than 

30000 fans from both Germany and abroad are expected. Nearly 400 musicians 
from 12 countries will be performing for 4 days and 4 nights on 6 different sta¬ 
ges in the beautiful “Schlosspark” in Moers. The African Dance Night, a firm favo¬ 
rite for many years now, will cameo with Salif Keita and Oumou Sangare the best of 
the current scene in Mali, once again transforming Europe’s largest circus marquee 
into a seething palais de danse. Ulrich Kurth and WDR’s broadcast trucks will of cour¬ 
se be there again to record the whole of the festival and transmit nearly 100 hours 
of music, live for much of the time. Fans camping will again change the park area 
around the festival marquee into an enormous forest of tents (camping free of char¬ 
ge), while those with only a sleeping bag will be accommodates in the nearby school 
complex (DM1,- per night); shower and washroom facilities as usual free of charge. 


| 
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LOUIS SCLAVIS ■ KAHIL EL’ZABAR 


“Creation Indigene” is the latest project con¬ 
ceived by probably the most significant musi¬ 
cian and innovator on the French scene at 
the moment. Louis Sciavis, who expands his 
regular quintet up to the 11 piece line-up of 
“Indigene” with five Breton clarinetists and 
the legendary hurdy-gurdy player Valentin Cla- 
strier. 


-In AFROCENTRIX, percussionist Kahil el Zabar 
presents an exciting blend of house music, 
jazz and African percussion; his co-mem¬ 
bers also have their roots in the same facets 
of the Chicago scene - performers such as 
guitarist Keith Henderson and Darryl Jones, 
currently bass player with such bands as 
those of Miles Davis, Madonna and Sting. 
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Louis Moholo, drummer from Capetown, South 
Africa, and last remaining survivor of the legen¬ 
dary “Blue Notes" (McGregor, Dyani, Feza and 
Pukwana) presents at the Moers Jazz his latest 
project, “Viva La Black”, Included in the ensem¬ 
ble are Sean Bergin and percussionist Thebe Lipere, 
two further exiles from the South African scene. 



Tickets and advance booking 
The main thing is to make sure of your tickets! 
All-Festival Tickets: DM 80,- 

Day Tickets: DM32,- 

(only at the box-office) 

Address advance bookings to: 

Kulturamt der Stadt Moers 
Attn. Frau Gieseck 
P.O. Box 2120 
W-4130 Moers 1 
Germany 

Tel.: 49 28 41 /2017 22 
Within Germany, tickets can be sent COD for a 
COD charge and postage. Visitors from outside 
Germany can reserve tickets by transferring the 
necessary amount to the City of Moers account 
(Account No. 101 000 117 with the Stadtspar- 
kasse Moers, Sorting Code 354 500 00) or by sen¬ 
ding a Eurocheque for the correct amount. 



Would everyone please get in touch who can hand 
out pamphlets in their school, college or univer¬ 
sity, place of work, regular pub or just anywhere: 
Contact Moers Music, 

P.O. Box 30 01 20,4130 Moers 3, Germany, 
or ring: 49 28 41 - 77 41 



Odean Pope, the giant of tenor sax, has more 
than one reason to rejoice. The heavy demand 
for his trio's latest offering, “Out for a Walk", 
meant that it was completely sold out in a short 
time and went easily to a second pressing. In 
Germany, several music magazines named it as 
their “CD of the Month”. 


BIOASE 


Bernhard Bauer, of Bioase, the new Caterer for the 
festival, brings to Moers this year not only the 
finest of vegetarian cuisine but - an equally new 
concept for the festival - an all-round ecological 
innovation: the avoidance of waste at any price: 
no plastic cups or plates, returnable metal cutlery, 
and the Bioase mobile dishwashing system. 




Oumou Sangare, from Bamako, Mali, is the new 
star of West Africa. The critics clamour, the fans 
gather at her feet. 

Alongside OUMOU SANGARE, the festival’s Afri¬ 
can evening will feature yet another giant on the 
Mali scene, SALIF KEITA & LES AMBASSADEURS, 
bringing a 15 piece band to the Moers Festival. 


Camping around the festival site of course free of 
charge. Or in the school gymnasium for DM 1,- 
per night. 

And what would the Moers Jazz Festival be with¬ 
out its sponsors, such as the City of Moers and 
WDR (Westdeutscher Rundfunk or “Western Bro¬ 
adcasting Corporation"), the joint promoters of 
the festival? For the fourth year running, too, we 
have the support of Germany's biggest daily news¬ 
paper, the Westdeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung pro¬ 
viding invaluable aid by taking care of the festi¬ 
val’s printing needs. Also assisting for the fourth 
year in a row is Mr.Oppenberg, the publisher of 
the Neue Ruhr Zeitung, helping, via his cultural 
foundation, with the financing for the festival mar¬ 
quee. A particular source of pleasure for us is the 
even greater level of commitment demonstrated 
by Pepsi Cola Deutschland, a company which 
has significantly boosted his assistance to the fest¬ 
ival this year. With us again, almost now as a mat¬ 
ter of course: The brewers of Germany’s finest 
“Altbier", Diebels again providing support for the 
German participants in the festival. And, for the 
first time, we have a sponsor from the homeland 
of jazz, in the form of the Chesterfield cigarette 
company. 


Jazzcock, Behaimstr. 4,1000 Berlin 10 

Schaulandt GmbH, Sackstr. 5-11, 
3300 Braunschweig 
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"00 Duisburg 1 
us der Klassik, Pfefferstr. 8, 


SymPhon Digital, Ostwall 122 - 
Passage, 4150 Krefeld 
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we got to the stage of going abroad, I think I should have been 
more in control of it. It had the potential to be ten times better 
than it was. But when it got to be a hug'e array of musicians on 
the stand I was very proud of it - not" just of me sitting up 
there going, 'ere we are! - but when you get to the point of 
being at a big gig in America and the audience clap any one of 
those guys, it was a thrill for me to know I took it there. To 
play a number and bring it in with that huge sound . . . that 
boiler-room feeling, when it was on. But the only way to make 
that really work is to play for at least two years, every night on 
the road. You don’t get to be Duke Ellington in a fortnight. 
When I had the band at Ronnie’s, we had a week to rehearse, 
and then we were in for a week. But it was a lot of fun. 

Do you want to do it again? 

No, I didn’t want to do two years on the road. I’ve done that 
for 30 years with The Rolling Stones. I liked doing Ronnie’s, 
and America, but when we went back a second time it wasn’t 
the same. In the end, I felt spent on it. I needed record 
company help and promotional help, and promoters aren’t 
interested in booking 36 people on £100 a night and making 
four quid out of it. It’s still a jazz band, in the end. My biggest 
regret is that we didn’t get into a studio and record the 
original stuff that Jimmy Deuchar and Bobby Wellins wrote 
for it. CBS, in their wisdom, didn’t want to do it. 

Have people asked you to do other jazz gigs? 

As a drummer? Yeah, I’ve been asked. I’m not interested in 

But you like to play. 

Oh yeah. But I’ve done all the other bits. I like to play if it’s 
comfortable, and there’s a reason. I’m fortunate like that - 
well, fortunate, I’ve spent 30 years trying to play the drums. 
Physically, it’s a demanding thing. The level that Art Blakey 
and Buddy Rich could play at, for them to do it at 70 is really 
something else. The amazing thing was the way they never 
stopped, the way they kept working with young players. 
Shelly Manne was like that, too. 

The thing I found with Gerard was, he’s so close to the feel 
of the 1945 bebop band. Whether it was open, or on a little 
tight cup mute, he’s just like Howard McGhee. Very strange. 
When we did it, I was just grateful to get through it, but 
hearing it back, you think, bloody hell, he’s really something 
else. And he sounds like he was there. It’s not a copy, like a 
Temperance Seven record, but it’s got the feeling, from a guy 
of 18 . . . and when you’ve heard someone like Gerard, you 
wonder what it must have been like to be there with Charlie 


the numbers you have to do, the drinks side and the restaurant 
side. In the end, you think, no thanks. I’ve seen a few places 
opening up. What you might call TV-advert jazz clubs. I 
don’t know if there’s the love for it, though. When I was a 
teenager, it was, Bobby Wellins was like Boy George, if you 
know what I mean. You didn’t just have every Miles Davis 
record, you dressed like him. I don’t think it’s the same now. 
You don’t pick up a Wynton Marsalis and try to dress like 
Wynton. But I still try to be Davey Tough. Never seen him, 
he was dead before I started playing, but . . . 

The one thing about my youth period, with this music 
called jazz, for us it went back to the 20s. Today, it takes a TV 
ad for people to listen to Bix Beiderbecke. He was a player 
you’d listen to and compare with Frankie Newton. And if you 
didn’t like him, you’d listen to Dizzy, or Miles Davis, or 
Emmett Berry. It was all one thing, in a way. When you 
played the records and talked about them, it was all one thing. 
Now, nobody voluntarily looks for Bix Beiderbecke. It’s a 
shame. When I listened to clarinets, I started with Dodds, 
Benny Goodman, Tony Scott and Pee Wee Russell. And they 
were all good, to me. 

Do people go back to this legacy of styles and listen to 
them? Maybe they do. Some of the most bastardised music is 
Chicago dixieland, but out of that, there are some of the most 
wonderful records by Eddie Condon and His Gang, brilliantly 
played records, and there must be about ten old farts in Soho, 
me and nine other people, who are aware of them. You 
compare one of those records to a dixieland band and it’s like 
comparing Louis Armstrong doing “Struttin’ With Some 
Barbecue" and me playing it in a pub. 

I blame a lot of it on DJs. They’re not called on to play 
records - they just play a series of records, over and over. I could 
never see that someone like Terry Wogan sat down and played 
a lot of records, not sat at home and listened and loved them. 
They either play their list, or they’re stuck in the 60s, which is 
so bloody boring! 

Do you keep up? 

No. Not interested in keeping up now. When you had to have 
the latest cashmere roll-neck {this is a reference to my attire that 
day - RC!) t yeah, it was all part of it. If your mate said, “Killer 
Joe”, The Jazztet, and you didn’t have it, you’d be out! But 
not now. I’m not saying that age has anything to do with your 
ears, but sitting up all night playing records, I can’t do that 

I go back over periods a lot. There’s a lot of stuff that you’ve 
played that you go back to and you think, bloody hell, that’s 


You obviously love the music so much. Haven’t you ever 
thought of opening a little club somewhere? 

Yeah, I have, many times. I’d love it to be like the old Half 
Note in New York, and a bit like The Hickory House, where 
I’d have the band in the middle of the bar, and it would be 
open to anybody to play in the daytime. Then I start to think 
about it, and you think, oh dear, what a headache. When you 
talk to Pete King and Ronnie about this sort of thing ... all 


great about a collection of records. I’ve still got records I 
bought when I was 18. I went in to see Ray Smith today - I 
used to go and see Ray 30 years ago, when he was first at 
Collet’s. I’d go in and he’d be playing Art Pepper Meets The 
Rhythm Section. I still have the records I bought then. And I’d 
trade stuff in - I blame him for taking half my collection! 

I bought some things today . . . Lou Levy, with Stan 
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Greenwich Festival 488> 

Friday 7 - Sunday 16 June 

Not just jazz, but roots, classical even Moroccan pop! 

Friday 7 

Robin Jones KING SALSA 

Saturday 8 

RIVERFRONT JAZZ 

Over 15 venues in thecentre of Greenwich. over20 bands, including 

Lol Coxhill & Don Rendell 

Sponsored by Natwesl 

Saturday8 

From Guinea, West Africa 

FATALA and 

TREVOR WATTS MOIRE MUSIC 

DRUM ORCHESTRA 

Monday 10 and Tuesday 11 

ABDULLAH IBRAHIM & 

BASIL COETZEE 

Sponsored by Convoys 

Tuesday 11 

ORPHY ROBINSON 

Sponsored by Woolwich 

Thursday 13 

RICHARD RODNEY BENNETT & 

JOHN HARLE 

St. Alfege Church 

Sponsored by Mercury Group 

Friday 14 

BOB WILBUR QUINTET 

Sponsored by Don & Mary Swan 

Riverboat Cruises with 

Friday 7 ANDY HAMILTON & THE 

BLUE NOTES SponsoredbyLWT 

Sunday 9 SIDI SEDIKE 

Sunday 16 MARA 

Quartet perform Bartok s Third Quartet. De Dannan 

Free brochure from 081 “31 7 8687 

Greenwich Festival Box Office, 151 Powis Street, London SE18 6JL 

Presented by London Borough of Greenwich 































hardwire 


to finish the round-up of instrument 
fairs which began with Frankfurt last 
issue. Unforgiveably squeezed out for 
reasons of space was the MIDI Music 
Show which, running as it is from 
April 26-28 at the Hammersmith 
Novotel, will have been and gone by 
the time most of you read this issue. However, it's worth 
noting as an example of an event specific to one instrumental 
area, given that such events tend to be rare and/or small scale. 

Last year’s MIDI Music Show was arguably hampered 
somewhat by the non-appearance of most of the major 
manufacturers, although it seems that this year will see a 
greater contribution from them. Excellent seminar program¬ 
me. Under-the-wire enquiries to 081 547 1183. 

Now that the dust has settled on Frankfurt (with mixed 
reports reaching Hardwire about quality and quantity of 
attendance) and given that the NAMM instrument show in the 
US is down from twice to once a year, the International Music 
Show (formerly the British Music Fair) is now being regarded 
with wary optimism as the show that everyone will want to be 
at because they weren’t at any of the others. Traditionally the 
subject of attendance grumbles from the UK instrument trade, 
the IMS (Olympia, July 10-14) is certainly being presented as 
a different animal this year. Firstly, the name change is 
intended to reflect the distinctly transglobal nature of the field 
and, significantly, the publicity will mainly be aimed at the 
public. This seems obvious, but the trade aspect of the show 
has perhaps been seen as an impediment to a wider public 
attendance, which the organisers are looking to reverse. Will 
this translate into widespread punter friendliness? 

In all fairness, many exhibitors, large and small, have 
always gone out of their way to enable the public to try their 
instruments out. On the other hand, there’ll be no excuse for 
nailing everything down any more if this shift in emphasis is 
going to work - I remember being dissuaded from picking one 
manufacturer’s guitar up because the thing was stuck down 
with double-sided tape. You then begin to notice how drum 
kits are often displayed without stools or sticks, wind instru¬ 
ments lack mouthpieces, power supplies are ‘accidentally’ 
disconnected and so on. Wouldn’t the bonhomie generated by 
a slightly less uptight approach to the admittedly real 
problems of security and noise eventually repay the industry as 
a whole with increased sales? Hardwire will have a sharp eye on 




Denizens of Sarf Lunnun and adjacent 
suburbs/exurbs will be pleased to 
know about an assortment of courses 
available at the Selhurst Tertiary 
Centre, Croydon College, including a 
jazz workshop which takes place on 
Mondays & Tuesdays from 7.00- 
i times, covering improvisation, soloing 

in varied instrumental combinations and 
styles. You need to have reasonable playing skills and reading 
ability helps but isn’t essential. The same establishment also 
offers courses/workshops covering percussion (orchestral, Latin 
& kit), studio recording and production techniques (for users 
of both real and domestic studios), Indian music etc, etc. 
Enquire on 081 684 9266. There are endless numbers of good 
jazz- and interesting-music courses running throughout the 
UK under the banner of Adult/Continuing Education. Sadly, 
general under-funding means under-publicity as a rule, so let’s 
hear from any course directors who’d like the word spread. 

Courses update (ii): The Mid-Glamorgan Summer School 
has now finalised its 1991 tutorial team, which includes John 
Taylor, Alec Dankworth, Stan Sulzmann, Dave DeFries, Mick 
Hutton, John Parricelli and special guest tutor Tony Oxley, 
who was one of the course’s founder tutors around 25 years 
ago. Bring your own ring modulator . . . Course Director 
Brian Hennesey tells Hardwire that 128 students attended last 
year’s summer school, some travelling from such exotic parts 
as Prague, Hong Kong and Naples. And you’ve still got until 
17 May to apply for one of those two Wire scholarships to this 
superb establishment, you lucky person. If you didn’t pick up 
on the details thereof from the last issue of Wire, you’re 
obviously one of the 2% of our readers who don’t read every 
issue and are deeply useless. However, to reiterate: Wire is 


Mid Glamorgan Summer School this year, each of which will 
cover one week’s tuition fees only — travel and accommodation 
must be funded by the recipients, although the latter, 
arranged by the School’s accommodation office when you 
arrive, ranges from reasonable to cheap. An SAE to Hardwire 
will furnish you with a copy of the details which appeared in 
Wire 86, but look sharp — the closing date looms. * 






























































GAVIN BRYARS AFTER THE REQUIEM 
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WEST STREET OLDHAM 


678 4072 


Mask&u 
uartet 




Wednesday May 8th 8.00 pm 

£14.00 - £12.00 



ANDY SHEPPARD’S 

BIG BAND “SOFT ON THE INSIDE” 

Tuesday 21st May 8.00pm £6.50 



TICKETS AVAILABLE FROM BOX OFFICE & DECOY RECORDS MANCHESTER 




MAGAZINE 

SUBSCRIPTION FOR SIX 
ISSUES $24 tram CODA 
PUBLICATIONS, Box 87, 
Station J, Toronto, Ontario 
M4J 4X8 CANADA; 

£12.00 from Miss Rae 
Wittrick, 33 Winton Lodge, 
Imperial Avenue, Westdiff- 
On-Sea, Essex, England 
Single copy $4.00 / £2.00 
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festival 

CL IDE 1991 


SPRING-SUMMER ISSUE 

Five Full Months of Jazz 


+ WORLD MUSIC + ROCK + ARTS + FILM 
+ COUNTRY + JAZZ + CLASSICAL + FOLK 
+ COMMUNITY -(-CHILDREN'S 
FESTIVALS + WORLD 
R0UNDUP ACCESS 

TICKETS 
FEATURES 
HEADLINERS 
DIARY DATES 

ASK AT YOUR NEWSAGENT NOW 

or phone 0272 428491 to order 


+ FILM^^ 

, + FOLK M 
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OGM 

The City of Leeds 
College of Music 

One-year Post Graduate Certificate 
in Jazz, Contemporary & Popular Music 

This new course, commencing September 1991, will be flexible 
and wide ranging, so that you can follow a course of study 
tailored to your requirements - Performance, Arranging, 
Research or Music Education. 

For further details please contact 
The Director, City of Leeds College of Music, 

43a Woodhouse Lane, Leeds LS2 8JT. Telephone: 0532 452069 



Averaging over 100 record and book reviews each 
month plus interviews, oral histories, news and Blues 
Also we stock over 700 different labels each month 
f at prices up to 88% below list. 

$2.50 Sample AirMail Sample $5 

$25 per year $30 (Outside USA) 


Cadence Magazine 
Cadence Building, Redwood, NY 13679 
(316) 287-2852 FAX 315-287-2860 
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extraordinary orbit of tbo world's jazz and neu malic magazine. Why no 

top ten reasons americans don’t support jazz 


i of informati 


■own current playlist? 

more great Charlies 




modern jazz best-sellers 


ten classic piano records 








1. Floater Syndrome Paul Bley (Savoy) 

2. Blues For The Viet Cong Stanley Cowell (Polydor) 


5. The Awakening Ahmad Jamal (Impulse) 


7. Bluesette Hank Jones (Black & Blue) 

8. Blues On Purpose Wynton Kelly (Xanadu) 

9. Plays Harold Arlen Andre Previn (Vogue) 
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been performing his music in Paris, Vienna, Salzburg and 
Stockholm. He has had, however, two albums of music 
released in recent years, with a three-CD set due for release by 
a West German label. In addition, his two Columbia albums 
are now available on a single CD, his first Prestige album is 
available on Fantasy’s OJC series and an instrumental arrange¬ 
ment of the folk song “Guggisberglied” was on the Swiss pop 
charts for ten weeks. And to the surprise of those put off by his 
appearance, his pieces are ‘straight’ enough to have one critic 
dub him “a radical conservative”. 

He writes his pieces in chaconnes, grounds and canons - 
forms going back to the beginning of Western harmony. He is 
an enemy of atonality and is an unashamed worshipper of 
Mozart, Bach and Beethoven. “There is no such thing as 
originality,” he assured me, “only individuality and if you’re 
true to yourself, you can’t help but be different.” And as to 
those who see his music as being naive or retrograde, he 
responds a bit cryptically, “Darwin was wrong! Not every¬ 
thing wants to rise up higher and higher. Some want to stay - 
I call that devolution’ — I just add the T to evolution.” 

Moondog’s appearance at BAM’s Majestic 
Theatre was appropriately prefaced by a rare brace of tornadoes 
that ripped through the New York City metropolitan area. He 
was the finale to an evening that featured compositions by 


John Zorn and Butch Morris, two musicians at the centre of 
experimentalist music scenes. He was accompanied to the stage 
by his youngest daughter - whom he hadn’t seen for 20 years 
(and who had only learned of his appearance that morning in 
her hometown of Philadelphia through an issue of Tower 
Records’ Pulse Magazine'). 

He was wearing a red tunic over a black velour shirt and had 
a red wool skull cap on his head - would Rodzinski have 
approved such casual dress to conduct a 50-piece orchestra? 
Halina, Rodzinski’s quite-old widow was brought to the 
concert by a limo and one of Moondog’s pieces on the 
programme, “Dark Eyes”, was dedicated to her. Moondog 
seemed under the spell of the music he was conducting, 
beating the bass drum like the conductor of a Roman galley 
ship. The music sounded like Sundays’ worth of America - 
brass bands, Roaring 20s ‘dirty’ saxophones and metronomes 
embossing time in the brains of reluctant Van Cliburn Juniors. 
In a music festival whose underlying theme is “how out can you 
get", Moondog took that imaginary loving cup by going back, 
way back, to Palestrina and snaketime rhythms. 

His standing ovation was earned that evening; it was also 
the interest accrued in acknowledging a life full of misconnec- 
tions and hard pride — a life that seems to have righted itself 
with the simple act of being respected in one’s time for one’s 
works and accomplishments. As his daughter gently led him 
backstage, he seemed advancing into the country of his heart. * 


Levey on drums. Claude Williamson, the piano player, same 
sort of guys. I like the covers on them. The Capitol things 
were bloody well recorded, too. I bought an Eddie Condon 
thing, Gershwin In Concert , which I may already have, but it’s 
on ten-inch, lovely. A Louis Bellson jam session, which is 
either going to be great or bloody awful. Touch and go on that 

You've made a fair number of records yourself now. Would you say 

Oh, yeah. There’s nothing to document, with me. I hate 
looking at myself on video, I hate doing them. I don’t like 
music videos, or music on TV at all. I love things like Francis 
Ford Coppola doing the 20s and 30s, but actually me doing 
them, no. The best thing you can say to me is, the band’s great 
on that. The highest accolade you can give a performer is to 
clap them. The next highest, for me, is to say, the band played 
great on that. In a way, I do it so Keith turns round and smiles 
at me, or David (Green) says, this is great, sounds just like 
. . . that’s fine. Coming from him, that’s the whole point of 
doing it. The other thing is, when your wife says, that’s nice. 
Or your daughter dances to it. That’s the point of it, as a 
drummer, to make their arses move. I don’t care what the 
music is. Tony Williams does it all the time. 


Have dt 

Yes, but I’m not qualified to do that. 

Well, you’re a great drummer , Charlie. 

No, I’m not. I’ve learned to play the drums. I learned to play 
because I fell in love with the stage, with looking at Tony 
Kinsey playing his little blue kit at the Flamingo. I fell in love 
with the shiny chrome on the drums, not the sitting down and 
going dah-dah-dah-dah ... I was in Scotland once with my 
wife, and we were at the Games, and this pipe band marches 
by. This huge Scotsman was playing a snare drum, fantastic 
cadences on it, and he said to me, “Can you nae do a 
paradiddle, Charlie?” And I said, not like that. And I 
couldn’t. So I started to practise. I should’ve had all that under 
my belt. Bobby Orr did when he was 17. 18. I didn’t. I 

All right. I’ll try and answer this sensibly. If I am a great 
drummer, it’s through a total naivety, which is something I 
couldn’t pass on. What I could say to a young guy is, whatever 

they’re themselves. With all his amazing facility, Kenny 
Clarke was still himself when he played, instantly recognis¬ 
able. The great thing is, even if you want to take, say, Joe 
Morello, and that’s who you want to play like, you’re still 
going to do it yourself. It’s going to come out your way. * 





Henri Texier (double bass) 
(saxophone) Eric Barret 


Aldo Romano (drums) 


“Henri Texier joue de la basse comme on 
va sur la mer. Avec serenite, gravite et la 
legerete de ceux qui promenent leurs 
doigts sur les cordes du rythme. ” 

Le Monde 

April 

25 8.30pm Colchester Arts Centre 

Colchester 

Box Ofice 0206 577301 

26 8pm Norwich Arts Centre 





IF AN ADVERT 

IS IN PRINT, 
IS IT 

PROPER? 


Most advertisements are perfectly proper. 

A few are not. 

The Advertising Standards Authority not 
only monitors over 850 advertisements every 
month, it ensures compliance with the rules in 
the strict Code of Advertising Practice. 

So when you question an advertiser, they 
have to answer to us. 

lb find out more about the role of the ASA, 
please write to the address below. 

Advertising Standards Authority, 
Department X, Brook House, 

Tbrrington Place, London 
WC1E 7HN. 
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Coming next month . 


THEWIRE 



Where Wolfgang Me 


Elvis Costello 











THE LABEL On A Bottle Of 
Jack Daniels Whiskey Is For Folks Who 
Aren’t Too Impressed By Labels. 

Our label, has always lacked colour, dating to when 
Jack Daniel sold whiskey in the crocks up above. 

You see, our founder said what went in his bottle was 
more important than what went on it. 

And we still say that at the Tennessee distillery today. 

If your interest lies in a truly smooth sippin’ whiskey, 
we recommend Jack Daniel’s. But if you like colourful labels, 
well there’s no shortage of brands to pick from. 

SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY ^ 












Dave Holland 
Quartet 


Dave Holland 
Kevin Eubanks 
Steve Coleman 
Marvin “Smitty” Smith 





